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A PLEA FORjJHE AMERICAN ARTIST. 

BY ARTHUR HOEBER. 



No work of art ever happened ! It always has been and al- 
ways will be the result of premeditation on the part of the 
artist. "How does he mix his paints?" a lady once asked Dr. 
Johnson, speaking of Sir Joshua Eeynolds. " With brains, 
ma'am," replied that testy oracle. And he thereby covered the 
entire situation. It is with brains that the painter mixes his 
pigments, with brains that he conceives, executes and completes 
a picture; and every well-equipped set of trains has its own 
particular way of carrying this out ! 

It seems little short of the miraculous that a human being 
should be able, on a piece of paper, board or canvas, with a few 
pigments, to depict some phase of nature, some memory of color, 
form and texture, and so to evolve a beautiful, poetic rendering 
of the sky and earth, or the form of man or woman, to delight the 
eye, to soothe the soul, to evoke the higher and sublimer thoughts 
of his kind. It is strange that the ability to do this should 
depend on no environment or heredity, but that peasant and 
patrician alike should receive the unmistakable call to the arts. 
It is a call, too, that may not be denied, that holds one enthralled 
to the end. The pathway to fame is no easy road, for it con- 
tains more thorns than flowers, holds many discouragements, 
and few who enter it are crowned with success. It is a lonely 
road, too, beset with difficulties, with false lights and narrow 
turns, wherein it is easy to lose one's way, where there are heart- 
aches and much unhappiness, with alternate hope and despair. 

Who starts on the journey, however, seldom turns back, wheth- 
er failure or success be the result. Among dramatic folk, they 
say, whoever brushes against the scenery of a theatre never gets 
the paint from off his clothes. So he who embarks on art is 
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thereupon rendered unfit for any other career. In other pro- 
fessions a man is aided in his studies by various technical books 
of reference, by useful authorities, by precedent. In art, it is 
quite otherwise. He must, if he is to be an original painter, 
find his way all alone. He may look at pictures, but it is fatal 
to copy a master's manner. Put ten well - equipped painters 
before the same subject, landscape or the figure, and each will 
interpret it differently. Each result will bear little resemblance 
to the other in color or conception; and yet, of course, all will 
more or less suggest the original. In point of fact, no two men 
see color alike and no two express form alike, though the basic 
elements of form must be more or less identical. One has only 
to note, however, how the masters of art have their own indi- 
vidual manner of expressing themselves. So there enters im- 
mediately the question of personality, of temperament, of the 
quality of the individual which counts in art to so large an ex- 
tent. For though the tools of the trade differ not at all, and 
though the entire range of the palette's pigments is at the dis- 
position of any man, it is a question as to how they are used 
and mixed. 

In the practice of painting, as in other professions, the master 
is a rarity. Training, curiously enough, does not produce him. 
The world is full of astonishingly clever and dexterous men, wiz- 
ards with the brush and pencil, who yet never get beyond technic- 
al excellence. Others there are who have poems to give to the 
world, but whose halting, ineffectual methods result in hopeless 
failure. Men with noble ideas and grandiose sentiments, with 
adequate technical ability, have yet failed to reach the flights 
demanded by an exigent public — failed through reasons which 
are scarcely to be analyzed, but are nevertheless felt, reasons 
comprehensible, if not always definable. Yet another, clumsy 
of workmanship, uncertain mayhap of touch, but with the sim- 
plest of theme, will of a sudden strike the note that compels at- 
tention, that appeals with unmistakable force and that may not 
for a moment be misunderstood. 

What, then, constitutes the master? Who shall say? There 
are singers whose training is faultless, whose voices are like per- 
fect instruments, whose knowledge of all the technique of music 
is well-nigh complete, but whose rendering leaves you cold and 
unmoved; and there are others, full of imperfections, lacking 
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much of the fundamentals, untrained, without experience, but 
who, at the first note, tug at your heart-strings, compel your 
appreciation, wring from you gratitude and sympathy. Yet one 
may not coldly and speculatively formulate specific reasons for 
all this. Contrary to all rules of logic, you are unconsciously 
drawn to the one, while you reject the other. And as with music, 
or acting, or oratory, so with pictures. It is, after all, sim- 
plicity that impresses. The personal element, counting so large- 
ly in music and acting, is equally potent in painting — this in- 
dividual manner of seeing nature, of presenting color, form, light 
and shade, of handling pigment, of using, as it were, the tools 
of the trade. " Style," says Buff on, " is the man himself " ; 
while, in one of his famous letters, Lord Chesterfield maintains 
that "style is the dress of thoughts." And while style is dif- 
ficult to originate, it is easy of imitation. Perhaps I ought 
not to speak of " originating " style, since that would suggest 
one's directly seeking after a novelty of manner, whereas the 
thing really worth possessing comes, as it were, intuitively, with 
never a thought of its value as an artistic asset. It is part and 
parcel of the big man's equipment, his spontaneous way of giv- 
ing out his thoughts, his natural manner of expression; and his 
work is frequently excellent rather in spite of it than because of 
it, curious as this may seem; since it is what he has to say, rather 
than how he says it, that is of greatest importance. Yet, When 
one has something to say, a pleasing mode of conveying the idea 
naturally emphasizes and enhances the statement. 

I have said that there are many clever craftsmen among 
painters, as there are many unscrupulous men among art- 
dealers, and it is at this point that these come within the scope 
of our consideration. The average man is imitative, perhaps of 
necessity. As, more or less blindly, he follows the fashions in the 
adornment of his home, in the cut of his garments, in the man- 
ner of his living, what more natural than that he should let 
his taste in pictures be dictated by the prevailing mode? A 
certain painter is pronounced a master. His canvases are herald- 
ed abroad. His name carries weight, his signature possesses 
authority, and the prices for his pictures advance. When the 
painter dies and the source of supply is cut off, their value is 
still further increased. Incidentally the artist is no longer pres- 
ent to testify as to the genuineness of the work attributed to him. 
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To have distinctive touch, to paint differently from the average 
artist, is an unusual gift. To imitate such a manner, however, 
is not difficult. To produce canvases superficially resembling 
the originals is well within the ability of many craftsmen. Go 
through any of the European museums, and you will see hosts 
of professional copyists dexterously reproducing the works of the 
masters and giving their copies the semblance of color, form and 
texture of the originals that renders detection almost impossible. 
Yet place these same limners before nature, and their results 
are likely to be most indifferent. Creative power alone is the 
gift divine. But be sure that if there is a great market for a 
certain commodity, men will meet its demand at whatever cost 
of honor or conscience. 

Nor must the collector be adjudged an incompetent if he be 
deceived at times by false attributions. Doctors have not in- 
frequently disagreed before now. The picture - forger is gen- 
erally a most expert counterfeiter, giving careful and intelligent 
attention to his work, bringing to bear on his labors a deadly cun- 
ning, great experience and astonishing natural gifts. For the 
reward is financially very great, and the chance of detection, alas ! 
most remote. Dead men tell no tales. It is hard to substantiate 
mere suspicion when there is no tangible evidence available, and 
it is sometimes only when thieves disagree that honest men come 
into their own. Of course there is a limit to the output of even 
the most fecund. The landscapist is a more generous producer 
than the figure-painter for obvious reasons, and his work is more 
easily counterfeited since the matter of drawing in figure is al- 
ways a stumbling-block. Tree forms and landscape construction 
are more or less arbitrary, while the human figure demands cer- 
tain definite treatment, a failure to conform to which at once 
arouses suspicion. The great Frenchman, Corot, has the ques- 
tionable distinction of having been copied more than any other 
painter. Although he was nearly eighty when he died and had 
worked hard all his life, being most prolific as well, it is esti- 
mated that in America alone there are more canvases pur- 
porting to be by him than he could ever have executed had he 
lived one hundred years ! 

Other members of his group, known as the "Barbizon men," 
bave received the serious attention of the forgers, for these " Men 
of Thirty," as they are also called, have been eagerly sought after 
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in the auction-rooms and fabulous prices have been paid for their 
works. And these exorbitant figures, in many cases quite ab- 
surd and not justified by the excellence of the work, have of 
course been the incentive of the unscrupulous dealer. The mod- 
ern Dutchmen, too, have been boomed in an exaggerated way by 
the reasonably honest but perforce gain-seeking dealer, though 
in truth one may not find fault with a merchant if his clientele 
be willing to pay great sums. So the men from Holland are be- 
ing largely imitated. The late Anton Mauve, who, during his 
life, found but modest appreciation for his capital work, has 
left a name that is conjured with, and mere sketches by him 
soar into the thousands. Could the forgers ask more? So false 
Mauves come into the market. Annually there come to New 
York, which is naturally the art entrance port of this nation, 
hundreds of imitation old masters, plausible in some cases, rank 
in others. And with these come genuine old canvases by men 
of the time, pupils, students, artists perhaps of the third and 
fourth rate, for the painters of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were nearly as numerous as the sands of the sea. These 
are sometimes fair in drawing, with color not only originally 
good, but now mellowed by age, which are offered as by the 
great men, and so accepted by many a buyer. 

It is a curious circumstance that there are many men to whom 
ancientness in a canvas is its first claim to consideration; so it 
be old and mellow, so it be pretty nigh indistinct and of a com- 
position of its time, its commercial possibilities are unlimited. 
That it be badly drawn and hopeless in anatomical construction 
are matters of little import. You argue that Kaphael was at 
least a polished draughtsman, that Eubens knew his anatomy, 
that Watteau was the soul of fanciful grace and charm, but that 
in none of the examples offered as genuine are the particular 
qualities of these masters remotely manifest. Whereupon you 
are indignantly combated by provenance, by documentary evi- 
dence of all sorts, the owner having, in short, everything in his 
favor, all — save, unfortunately, the picture, which in its utter 
unconvincingness is worthless. Indeed, this alleged old-master 
craze is one of the most inexplicable and exasperating phases of 
collectorship as it is lugubrious, disheartening and tiresome. Of 
beauty, joyousness and charm the canvases contain rarely any 
trace. It is quite impossible to get at the point of view of the 
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man who is thus content with ugly, not to say repulsive, travesties 
of the human form, or dismal landscapes far from conveying even 
remotely any sense of nature's lovely designs and glorious sparkle 
of color and life. 

As a rule, to the layman who has given but little attention to 
art the literary or subject picture appeals at the first. He is 
attracted by the incident and by what he is pleased to call its 
" naturalness." It may lack all the essentials of good art, be de- 
ficient in draughtsmanship and of execrable color, and yet have 
the strong appeal of being " so natural." For men, alas ! — aver- 
age men, that is — do not observe with any degree of accuracy; 
and although they see the human figure every day and the land- 
scape as well, they have little idea of the truths of either; they 
lack any sense of proportion. The same thing is manifest in the 
reporting of the most simple incidents of daily life, which are 
unconsciously misrepresented and facts ignored. And it must 
be the lack of inherent taste in the average American household 
that accounts for the wretched display in furnishing, in floor 
and wall coverings and pictures, that so often greets one. Yet 
there is an unfortunate moral cowardice that unhappily hampers 
our citizens. They will not frankly confess to a not unworthy 
ignorance of things artistic — an ignorance both excusable and 
quite natural. So many have been busy at other and more im- 
portant things. The forefathers were occupied with the winning 
of a new land, with the upbuilding of a new Government, with 
solving economic problems, the most stupendous the world has 
ever known. So art quite naturally had but slight attention from 
them, and has not had until only recently with their descend- 
ants. It is only the pretension to understanding that is the 
stumbling-block, for the little knowledge is as dangerous in art 
as in other things. To be frankly humble, to confess ignorance 
and seek earnestly to gain some information, is to start intelli- 
gently in the quest of understanding. Art is long, but by seri- 
ous study much may be learned regarding it. And, if serious 
study is out of the question, expert advice is always available. 
It is, after all, the painter whose judgment makes the reputa- 
tion of the master, whose decision settles the reputation for all 
time. Nor dealer nor writer may prevail against his final de- 
cision. This is a fact to be remembered : it is the artist's estimate 
of his brother which counts. 
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It is the current belief that the artist is a poor business man. 
I maintain the reverse to be true. It may be evidence of his 
bad judgment that he should, at the outset, have chosen so un- 
remunerative a profession; but that being admitted, note how 
many manage to extract some sort of a livelihood out of the 
most commercially difficult of all careers. It requires no special 
ability to sell a man a picture if he wants it. But when the man 
does not want it — and few do — what splendid commercial en- 
dowment it betokens to make him exchange good coin of the 
realm for the work — and this is the problem that most artists 
face. Yet somehow they live and make that living by occasionally 
disposing of the most unmarketable products that are known in 
business circles! And your artist, albeit poor, is, as a rule, at 
least honest, generous, kindly, and in a large measure disin- 
terested. It is to his welfare to advance the cause of his pro- 
fession too. He delights in seeing good art recognized and en- 
couraged. He is unfeignedly glad at the sale of worthy canvases. 
He is invariably happy and ready to give advice to the layman 
interested in art, and this without money and without price. 
Some of the great masterpieces owned in America are here be- 
cause of unconditional commissions given by wealthy amateurs 
to American painters temporarily abroad. Your American artist 
does not demand that the collector should confine his purchases 
to native work. Far from it. He does ask that he should have 
an equal chance with the foreigner, that his work should be 
judged on its intrinsic merits, that a great European name to a 
meaningless canvas should not count as against a serious artistic 
production by himself. He does not believe that, alive, he should 
be ignored, neglected, ridiculed, but that, dead, his lightest scrap 
should be venerated and bought at absurd prices while he was 
denied, when on earth, the bare necessities of existence. Within 
a few years there was sold at auction, for nearly three thousand 
dollars, a mere unsigned sketch by a prominent American, a 
memento presented to a brother painter, who in turn gave it to 
a dealer as an inducement to effect the sale of one of his own 
paintings that he disposed of for less than one-sixth the amount 
the sketch finally brought, a sketch to which he did not attach 
any importance, but which, his fame having been enhanced, be- 
came an object for the competition of the collector, who might 
have had it for a song during the artist's lifetime. 
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Among the men of reputation to-day, men whose standing is 
quite unquestioned, there are many whose advice may be had for 
the asking. These are men who know pictures too, whose busi- 
ness it is to know them, whose life study has fitted them to that 
end. Is a bridge to be built ? Then is an engineer called in. If 
a musical instrument is to be purchased, what more valuable 
than the counsel of a musician, and when a deed is to be passed 
upon the services of a lawyer are called into requisition. But 
with a picture — ofttimes involving the expenditure of a modest 
fortune and not infrequently an immodest one — the otherwise 
astute business man depends upon his own judgment, scorning 
the one fitted by study, experience and natural ability to truly 
help him in the transaction with, alas! too frequently, the in- 
evitable result. The disillusion is sure to come earlier or later, 
but invariably it comes. Sometimes the canvas is downright bad; 
often it is fraudulent. If the latter and the unscrupulous dealer 
refuses to refund, the heavy loss is pocketed in silence. It is hu- 
miliating to have one's asininity published broadcast in the daily 
press, and the buyer, disgusted with the effort, often retires from 
the pleasant and really profitable pastime of collecting. Or, if 
he fails to discover his error, hangs his picture on his walls and 
boasts of it, one hesitates to properly characterize the work, 
since no man is grateful for having doubt east on his judgment. 
It is an awkward thing to criticise adversely a canvas in the 
home of either friend or stranger. So the owner becomes a 
laughing-stock for the visitor, and when, some day, his possessions 
come up at auction the true value is made publicly manifest, to 
the surprise, if not the grief, of his heirs. 

But the ancients and the foreigners are not alone the objects 
of the counterfeiter's skill, for the American is likewise laid 
under tribute. The work of the great trio, Inness, Wyant and 
Martin, with Stuart and Copley at intervals, among the dead 
and gone, as well as some of the men still living, is be- 
ing forged and finds purchasers. It has been intimated earlier 
in this paper that such imitations are not very difficult. Almost 
any well-equipped artist can make a reasonably good copy, while 
there are some painters with a special aptitude for copying, men 
quite incapable of fine original work, curiously enough. With 
such a craftsman, an unscrupulous dealer and a complacent 
patron, the conditions for the placing of a spurious canvas are 
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ideal. Yet the studios are full of young men pursuing their pro- 
fession with enthusiasm, turning out annually attractive, hand- 
some canvases that will fetch some day enormous prices, but 
which for the present are unrecognized, go begging for patrons, 
and are turned to the wall in sheer desperation. There are men 
of ability, and even position, in the art-world, whose yearly in- 
comes are pitiful, less than that of the artisan, men who, de- 
spite their admirable work, have the greatest difficulty in dis- 
posing of their output. 

We have annual picture - shows of surpassing excellence 
throughout the country — those of the Pennsylvania Academy 
at Philadelphia, the Carnegie Institution in Pittsburg, the Ten 
Americans in New York — not to mention the Academy of De- 
sign, the Buffalo Academy of Fine Arts and the Worcester 
Museum in Massachusetts, with others such as that last year 
at the Corcoran Art Gallery, in Washington. These exhibitions 
of modern art not only reflect the greatest credit on native art, 
but in Bober truth are not excelled anywhere in the world. But 
of the sales thereat ? Ah, the pity of it ! They are discouraging- 
ly small, so infrequent as to make the artists hesitate about ex- 
hibiting at all, for there are broken frames to be considered, often 
trouble and expense. Indeed, the man who gains even a re- 
spectable livelihood by disposing of easel alone pictures is a 
rarity. He teaches, illustrates, designs, does all sorts of odds 
and ends of work to make both ends meet. Why this apathy 
toward American paintings on the part of the American pub- 
lic? What is the remedy? Both questions are difficult to an- 
swer, the latter particularly so. 

In France, England and Germany they are loyal to their 
painters. We Americans — perhaps because we are such a mixed 
race and so preoccupied with the material side of affairs — are 
much less so. While the native does not demand patronage on 
the score of patriotism he does ask at least, all things being equal, 
that he shall have a living chance with his foreign competitor. 
An indifferent example by a European is not as worthy as a good 
work by an American. This, of course, is obvious, but not al- 
ways recognized. They put a tariff on European art — quite 
against the desires of the American painter; but they insist 
on buying the canvases of the foreigner, duty and all, to the 
neglect of better men on this side of the water. Merchants who 
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maintain stoutly the excellence of their own native goods, as 
soon as they make their fortunes, rush blindly to the purchase 
of foreign pictures. It is admitted that, as a rule, the prophet 
is without honor in his own country, but it is surely a stupid 
rule, better in the breach than in the observance. I have said 
elsewhere that it were well for the collector to meet the painter 
and cultivate his society, to frequent his studio and see his work 
under way. Generally the artist is a man well equipped men- 
tally. He may suggest at times a certain overconfidence; but, 
after all, it is a pardonable weakness, due possibly to the neces- 
sary concentration in his work. It may be recalled that the first 
important, as well as the greatest general, sale of American 
work — the Thomas B. Clarke collection — disclosed a notable 
gathering of pictures that was the result in almost every case 
of purchase direct from the artist. There was scarce a picture 
that was not thus acquired with no little satisfaction both to the 
owner and the painter. Happily and for this reason there came 
up no disturbing question of originality, while as a cold, com- 
mercial proposition the result showed a handsome profit. 

After all, pictures are not such an extravagant luxury. If one 
buys with discretion, if one will exercise a little foresight or seek 
competent advice, excellent canvases may be had for very modest 
sums, and a commendable work on the wall does much to beau- 
tify the home, adds largely to the decoration of the house and 
evinces taste on the part of the occupant. A little economy here, 
some self-denial now and then, and the sum is readily available. 
If not oil-paintings, the water-color is at least possible, or the 
etching — anything rather than the deadly commonplaces that, as 
a rule, encumber wall space. But to buy of the artist alive and 
among us, to acquire a wholesome pictorial representation of 
one's own country painted by a contemporary, to encourage and 
foster talent at our doors and thus help thoroughly to establish 
our own painters who are laboring sincerely, who have to-day, 
despite disheartening conditions, advanced the cause of art and 
reflected credit on their race, all this is at least worthy of serious 
consideration and reflection. 

Aethxjr Hoebee. 



